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YOLUME I. 


Written for the Bouquet. || 
THE ALBUM. | 


Guraxer!—the ficld’s before thee. Many a sheaf 
Whiteneth the ground, which thou mayest gather up | 
Into thy garner. Friendsbip’s clusters bend 
In ruddy ripeness, and the flowers of Love 
sreathe fresh perfume for thee. Go, ask of Wit 
flis sparkling diamond—win from Fancy’s band 


Her frost-work talisman—from Mirth require 


Such garland as she weaves in Music’s bower, 
And search for gold in Wisdom’s heaven-wrought mine. 
Percbance the hoary Sage a gem may grant 


Of rich experience, or some timid child 

In tender meckness deck thy pencil’d vase. 
_—And as the gentle gleaner from the field 

Of Boaz, gathering where his reapers strewed, 
Came to her Mother at the close of day, 

With. welcome store, and gratulating smile, 
So bring thy gifts to Memory’s treasure-shrine. 


: L. H. S. 





NEW-ENGLAND IN 1675 5 
A TALE OF KING PHILIP’S WAR. 
BY FREDERIC 8. HILL. 
\yoxe the names of those who bore a part in the 


a1) 


sane 


’ 


New-England and the aborigines who inhabited that 


inary conflicts between the early sctilers of 
if 


4] 


Bart of the country now the state of Rhode Island and 


the county of Plymouth in Massachusetts, particularly 
nthat war familiarly called King Philip’s, there are 
fw more renowned than that of Benjamin Cliurch. 
We have in our portfolio a few sketches in which he 
san important personage, and we offer one of them 
for perusal, though at the outset we feel bound to state 
at itdoes not contain the name of any rose-lipped 
naiden of the colonies, nor even of a single dark- 
eyed beauty of the forest. 

It was in the year of our Lord one thousand six 
undred and seventyfive, and Church was diligently 


tigaged upon his newly purchased settlement at Po- 


‘asset, now known as the town of Tiverton, and was 





ig his farm and disposing his affairs, in such 
amamner that he might reasonably look forward to 
uething like domestic comfort, when a rumor of 
aticipated trouble between the FE 


\ 





clish and the na- 
Wes of the soil, reached his ears, and embittered his 
cup of happiness. 

People from that day, be 
tose friendly tribes, in whose neighborhood they had 
‘ved for many years in perfect security. 








ran to grow suspicious of 


They were 
No Inv “yt . ‘ <i > 

“onger willing to have the Indians lying about in 
“sun on the south sid 


>of their houses, as lazy as 
‘many snakes, nor sitting on the doorstone with 
ter curiously carved pipes ; nor did they like to have 
gy enter so familiarly as formerly into their 
“lens, under the pretence of selling a pair of moc- 
"sts wrought all over with porcupine quills, or a 
lich basket fantastic: 
8 whitch the barks and berries of the woods could 
Meld, or of buying a piece of broadcloth or an old 


caver ; : {| 
hat, or of begging a small quantity of tobacco, | 


ttda draught of w: 


here were ungentle loo! 


<s whenever the most good 
Tutured of the « : 


wv ‘ . ; 

& straight arrow for any of the white lads, or 
ul 713 . oe 
8 na low voice to them, or inviting them to try 


*r skill in archery just in the edge of the forest hard 


ally dyed in the most brilliant col- | 


ater tempered with a little rum. | 


red folks’ were seen making a staunch | 
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by, and on such occasions, the mothers would always 
remember that there was a pail of water to be drawn, 
an armful of wood wanted, or a little ‘kindling stufi,’ 
to be brought in for the morning’s fire. 


1 


The doors and windows were looked to at meht, 


a 


and good strong oak bars were made, and the house- 


| dog was called into the entry, and the double-barreled 


gun or blunderbuss examined carefully, before going 
to bed. Prayers at morn and eve were more frequent 
and more fervent than ever. The neglected Bible was 
studied every day, and read aloud after dark, if the 


men happened to go out for a few minutes. When 


| supper was finished, the slightest noise among the 


sattle in the stable, created an anxiety deeply felt 
though always repressed, and the women would huddle 
together if their husbands and fathers were not near 
by, and ‘look sideways up,’ in the pauses of the spin- 
ning wheel, as if they expected to see a painted face 


| peering through every pane of glass in the window. 


It was daily suggested, that a time of blood and 
Philip, the great Mount Hope 
Sachem, was universally believed to be plotting the 


total overthrow of the colonies on the sea side, and 


darkness was at hand. 


one messenger followed hard upon the heels of anoth- 
er through the country, bearing the tidings that a 
powerful confederacy was organized in which nearly 
every tribe of savages, from Massachusetts bay west- 
ward to the Connecticut river, had a part,—and ur- 
ging the necessity of an immediate levy to fill the 
ranks of the militia, and the importance of constant 
readiness to resist any sudden attack that might be 
made by Philip’s forces. 

In this state of affairs Church received a commis- 
sion, from the government to engage in their defence, 
‘and with my commission,’ said he, when at an ad- 
vanced age he was looking back upon the events of 
his life, ‘I received another heart inclining me to put 


forth my strength in muitary service.’ His men were 





ordered to arrange their affairs, send down their wives 
and little ones to Plymouth, and hoid themselves pre- 
pared to answer a speedy summons. 


Hiis parting 
with his own dear Alice and her three brave boys, thy 
oldest now about twelve, was a sad one—but he bade 
them be of good cheer, and look for his return by har- 
vest time. 

His first step, after these preliminaries, was to go 
over, unarmed and fearlessly, to the village of Awa- 
shonks, the squaw-sachein of the Sogkonates, which 
;was about six miles from his house. Church knew 
many of them personally, and had no scruples in en- 
| trusting himself amongst them. When he arrived at 
the encampment, he found them all engaged in a grand 
dance, held in honor of six ambassadors who had just 
come over with proposals from Plilip. Awashonks 
herself was in a foaming sweat, and when she came to 
'welcome Church, she was hoarse with excessive 
shouting. 


shade of the trees in front of the settlement, for it was 


, council. 

‘ King Philip has sent six of his men to Awashonks,’ 
said the queen assuming an air of solemn dignity, 
‘and he asks me through their lips, “ will you make 


|| war with the Englishmen ?” ’ 





The dance was broken off, and under the | 


now the beginning of July, they sat down to hold a. 


—_ ee rn mae 


(POSEPTL HURLBET, PUBLISHER, 
NUMBER 4, 
‘Awashonks will think mue} 


» said Church, *betore 


sh *aliswWers ves,’ 

‘But Philip says the Englishmen have liehted up 
thoir Couneil-fires at Plymouth; and are oath ine 
many men to drive him from his wiewam and his 
huntino-crounds, and to choke up his pleasant 


Stace as ; 
‘If Philp says this, he has not spoken well. The 


Meishmen have never been the first to dig up the 


4 yr ates ! si 2 | 
tomahawk. ree suns ago | came trom Plymouth 


and the fathers and the Chiefs there said, ‘we will 
have peace with the red men. 


We have lived long 
in the same land with him, like brothers. Let us 
shed each other's blood. It 


Awashonks, TP have built 


se eres ee Ome } 
my louse and planted my corn upon the borders of 
vour land. IT heve 


Is not wood for 
friends to fieht.’ For im i 


SCOOP 1 up water tor hiv wile 
lL habhes. fro) i ‘ e 
and babes, from the same riy you drink 


% ata tek i ‘ : 
noid FE have done these thiness i T liad dreamt of 


war!’ 

‘Brother, your talk is good. You speak true. 
There is no lie upon your free,’ . 

She then called for the Mount Hove men. They 
came with a firm st ‘pand listened to her with thi 
deep tention, thouch their elanees toward Church 
b spoxe their fears of his in(lu 


nee with the Indian 


heir hair was trim 





va } , j 
DCuING, ana 





ine powder horns and shot baoes wey lune upon 
therr | s—tocens of their readiness for battle. She 
told thom what Church had said, ; the imputa- 
tion he had east upon the veracity of their ehi fy a 
co ro. ea 
rib and feartaicry burst from their lips, which made 
the Tn is Inthe most distant cirel stiurt up from 
t] ound The women in the huts t 0, at the sound, 
( i iw out with bund ) rro ,and a few 
a) ! OU Wi ) in to handle their 
] Ol Ol 13; \ On waved her 
di io dnnimnur Which had passed through th 
vole ¢ nboy, subsided like the noise of the waves, 
" wind has died aw: She then told Church 
il the bearers of the report about the 
'? ' . ; “i 
MNEs proparrations for war: that DP ilip’s mcssave 
to hi y that untess she would consent to join him, 
he would send over a party privately, to kill the cattle 
and burn the 12 En lion that side of the 
river, which we the whites to fall upon her 
as the author of ischief. Church expressed his 


reerct at the lowering aspect of affuirs, and epping 


up to the Mount Hopes, he felt of their shot b ios, and 
finding them full of bullets asked what they were for. 
‘So shoot him pi 





recon wid,’ was the reply of the 
oldest, wiio knew a little English. Lis companions 
vave a look of satisfaction at the readiness of his an- 
swer, but Church turned to Awashonks and advised 
her, if Philip was determined on war, ‘to knock those 
six Mount Hopes upon the head,’ and then look to the 
English for protection. He had evidently waxed 

warm, for addressing himself to the ambassadors who 

had heard his counsel to the queen, he told them in 
\\ their own tongue that they were bloody beasts, and 
|| that though he wished for peace, yet if nothing but 
1 var would satisfy them, he took the Great Spirit to 
|| witness that he would prove a fiery arrow in their 
| bowels. 
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Awaskonks promised to lend no ear to Philip’s per- | so 


many pounds of flesh as ye would eat for break- 


suasions, and with a guard of the Segkonates, Church '|fast! Who knows the spot where Colonel Belcher 


returned to lis house. | 
militia men, and to the number of fifty, they were || 


: Bye ll aos ca : 
goon on the road to Swansey, where they were to | as Belcher was scen climbing over a low fence and || plain below, they made a glorious show, 
Here they established | limping across the field. A loud huzza in which all 


meet the Plymouth troops. 


He immediately collected his || fell ? 


‘Yonder he comes to answer you himself,’ said Gill, 


their garrison, which was constantly annoyed by the | joined heartily, greeted his approach. Church was at 


enemy who were skulking about under stone walls and 


his side in an instant, and dismounting he assisted the 


by the banks of the river, picking off, one by one, the || Colonel, who was slightly wounded in the knee, and 


very sentinels, in broad daylight. 
at length overcame the fears which the officers expe- | to 
rienced, and a body of eighty well mounted soldiers 


These provocations | had been stunned by the fall from his horse, to get in- 


the stirrups. 
‘A bad job, this, Church,’ said he, ‘a bad job for the 


were detailed, armed rather queerly, with sabres and |! beginning of our business.’ 


light muskets, to scour about the country, for a mile or || 

| 
two. Colonels Gill and Belcher commanded the fore- 
es, and Church was appointed a temporary aid to the | 


| 
| 


former, and third in command. I] 
' ty had no sooner crossed the bridge within | b 
The party had no sooner crossed the bridge witht ty) 


half.a mile of their head quarters, than they were | 


over by the side of that knoll. 


‘ Have you other wounds, then ?” 
‘ No—no, nothing ails me, but just cast your eyes 
Poor Higginson !’ 


‘Dead ? 


‘ eNO AE 
Poor Higginson ! 


dy off.’ 
And he did bring off the corpse himself, though no | 


| 
fired upon by ten or twelve of those daring red imps, } one but Gill had courage enough to cross the bridge a 


scampering to the woods as fleet as mountain stags, 


} 
lying in concealment, who, in an instant after, were | 
| 
| 


which was planted in the hindmost fellow’s head. | 
| 
The English soldicrs, panic-struck, drew up their | 
horses, and aficr gasping for a moment as if a thun-| th 
derbolt had fallen across their path, and finding that 


second time with him. 
had got upon the other side, and were just lifting the | 
unharmed except by Church's musket, a ball from || poor wretch from the ground, came out from their 
hiding places, and fired at them five or six times as 
coolly as at a pair of targets. 
em like hail, and yet they could not get the troops 
upon the other side to a sally, or even the show of an, quick step towards the field of peas, but here the lun. 


The enemy, when the two 


The shot fell around 


both their commenders had been hit, turned around || attempt to cover their retreat. 


and galloped over the bridge again in broken ranks |, 


a] 


and utter confusion, faster than the enemy were mak- || handful of Indians are thus to dare an army of Eng. | 
lishmen ! 
mosphere is getting warm.’ 
‘Yes, and these showers,’ said Gill, as the balls | 
| whizzed by, after rending his hat to tatters, ‘ are hard- || soon started those in the rear, who rushed down the 


ing their way in a contrary direction. 
‘By G ! exclaimed Church, ‘this is not to be | 


borne,’ aud he put the spurs into his horse’s sides, up || 





to the rowels. 
‘Cavalry, halt!’ shouted he, as he went after them | er 
at the top of lis speed. They checked their flight. | 
‘To the right about, face! Form platoons!’ and | 
they then for the first time began to think that they | 
were not retreating in altogether the most approved || to 








military style. 


| possible, to get into Philip’s track. 


‘The Almighty have mercy on us, Gill, if such a 


Let us hasten from this place, for the at- 


than I like.’ 
They returned to the garrison. 
Two days after, there came an order from the com- 


manding officer, for Church, with eighteen men, to go | 
Rhode Island, thence in boats to Pocasset, and, if! 
He cheerfully | from their prisons, rose to the sky in horrid discord, a: 


But we will fetch his | 





. | 
whole summit was alive with armed and paint 


s A a ted In. 
dians. The sunshine gave their tinsel Ornaments 
| = y i j 
|| polished weapons a glittering appearance; 


ts and 
| and whey 
|| they halted and looked down upon the pa 


Tty in the 
| ‘Well, Elliot, what now ” 
|| What now? said Elliot, dryly ; « why legs 


8, sir, ] 





|| should think.’ 
|| ° ‘ 
| ‘ For the love of mercy,’ cried Hammond from the 
|| ranks; ‘give me a chance to hook it! I can 20, sit 
1 oe 9 ur, 
like a horse,’ and he buttoned his jacket tight aboyt 
| him. 
| This proposal was broken i 1 
| proposal was broken in upon by a sharp volley 
| from the right. . 
| On that side too!’ exclaimed Church in u 
| amazement, ‘who is hurt 
|| * Nobody—nobody, sir.’ 
oy »\ } fa) V4 ’ 

‘Keep in then. Don’t fire a gun—shoulder there, 

shoulder. 


ler 


} “e los >asingle charge. And now my good fellows 

of with your coats—let ’em see that you have liner 
to your backs, and they’ll know what to depend upon 
if they come too near.’ 

In a moment every many was stripped to his shirt, 
and fastening his upper garment by its sleeves arow? 
his waist, was ready for retreat. They moved at a 
| ger of some of them was so great, that although the 
| Indians were already in motion to descend to the lev 

el ground, yet they lingered to devour the green pods, 
| while Church and the others were securing a safe sta. 
tion behind the stone wall a little further on. The 
humming of slugs in the air directly over their heads, 


bank where their companions were, and tumbled ina 
heap, over the hedge, heels over head, with their hats 
\| full of peas. 

| But there was no time now for sport. A dreadiil 
yell, as if the spirits of the lower regions had broken 


‘ Now let me see the man of you that dares to run | complied with their requisition on his services, and ' soon as Church’s party halted. The Indians began to 





without authority. o help me , Ill put a bullet | 
in his belly! Tam ashamed of you! You have dis- | 
graced yourselves, disgraced your country! but if I 


don’t give him a heavy supper who may venture to 





| marched the same night to the ferry, and the next 
night was at Pocasset and in ambuscade. 


Day broke 
and as his men had been accidentally discovered by 
some straggling Indians, he concluded to return to | great, it seemed as if they merely meant to torment 


scatter over a broad space, and soon possessed them- 
selves of every tree and rock and stump that lay be- 
yond the field of peas, and as their numbers were very 


desert his officers a second time, may daylight never) the shore, and there consult upon the course to be | all sides, the little band that was resisting them, be- 


shine on me again !’ 
word, swiiging lis musket by its band behind his 

back, and.plucking from his side an enormous horse- | 
pistol, which he deliberately cocked and primed. By 


Ife suited the action to the | pursued. 


| fore they inflicted that summary vengeance which! 


After passing through a large field of peas, they i would seem they were fully able to exert. They fired 


came to the base of a broken eminence, on the right 
. ack . . 1] . . 1 
of which were thick woods, and on the left a marsh, |! our heroes, without a moment’s cessation, and the Us 


this time, aticr a deal of trouble among the corporals , extending to the water’s edge. 


and sergeants, who were as raw as the men in the 


‘Elliot,’ said Church to one of his corporals, who | 


upon the low embankment which partially protected 


y 


| charge of their picces was one continual crackling. 
. > wenn 
‘Let them shoot away their loose powder,’ std 


ranks, the forces were decently arrayed, and on the || with himself composed the council of war, ‘shall we |, Church, ‘and in the mean time, while they are ais 


way towards the bridge in a very close battalion. | go over the hill, without reconnoitring ?” 
: a aes 
‘Why, leftenant Church, look here,’ and he threw | bro‘en wall.’ 


Colonel Gill now approached, calling on Church to 
come and examine the coat of 
A shot had st 


} 







served his life. on his waist- 


band, but underneath it he had ¢ 


which had pre-' out his great bony left hand showing a sleeve which || 
did not come within three inches of his wrist ; ‘here 

a | ;. venient 
ed some sheets | are eighteen of us that would be as hearty as so many | necessary, in order to find fragments of convenlel 


| ing themselves with their own noise, we'll mend the 


e oe atct him in 
The individuals selected by Church to assist nimi 
bringing in rocks, were loth to do the duty. It was 


: ° | ae ‘ae } 
of strong brown pastcboard which had saved him || bucks, if we had but a good wholesome breakfast ; but || size, to go a few paces out of the shelter of the bani, 


from the force of the bullet, though he said they | then a mouthful of gingerbread all round, isn’t going 
rather chafed his stomach, ‘what with the hot sun, | to support natur long. It’s unpossible sir, to think of 
| staying here. Let us have something to munch, or | think that God will desert us in this extremity r J 
| elee keep us upon the trot, for there’s nothin like this |‘ By thunder, Captain, I shouldn’t wonder if he di¢, 


and hard riding.’ | 
ra - yt 
‘But where is Col. Belcher” | 


asked Church. 


‘There gocs his horse, sir, the white filly, yonder,’ standin still upon an empty stomach.’ 
‘And you are willing are you, to take the risk of | the island to take us off, and they can’t get near Us. 


said some one, pointing to where his steed without a || 


rider was prancing about on the hills, screeching with |) mounting this hill? 
» 


the agony of a deep wound. 

‘Who saw him fall ? 

+‘ [—I—I,’ said a score of voices. 

‘And why then didn’t some of you help him off? 
You ’d leave him, would you, to be scalped and roasted 
by the dozen savages that fired just now upon you? 
A pretty set of fellows, a’nt ye? Eighty great brawny 
lubbers, and on horseback too, running away from not 








Do you remember what you may | 
| find upon the other side?” | 


| and the men very naturally hung back. 
| «Come on, come on, I tell ye. What, afraid’? Dye 


| said one of them, ‘for there’s a boat that’s come from 


nthi ling 

And true enough there was a boat within hauig 

' . . y were 
distance, attempting to get in shore, but her crew W 


‘ : © ices . . the 
‘On the other side? why, somethin to eat. These | obliged to back their oars occasionally, to be out of th 


savages always have plenty of belly timber by ’em—| 
and if they haven’t, why there’s long shanked Joe || almost impossible to accomplish their object. 
Hammond swears he wouldn’t stick at a slice off one | 
on ’em, if so be he was fresh killed. But lord, lord, | 
leftenant, look up there !’ 


| 


enemy’s reach, who plied them so diligently that it was 


‘Send your canoe ashore !’ shouted Church. 

‘Yes, send your canoe ashore, for the love of a 
J ! 

‘Shut up your lantern-jaws Joe Hammond,’ § 





" . : ’ + édo 
He cast his eyes towards the hill, and saw that its || Church cramming his fist into the fellow’s throat; 


They'll be upon us with their hatchets, 


ores 


you W 
upon U 
your ¢ 
waving 
reques' 

‘Ser 
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He | 
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looked j 
er with 
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ose 
want to bring down the whole of that infernal gang | 
you . , 

oon USy—With tomahawk in hand, and,—your canoe ! with Beelzebub. 
upor Sy i , ; dl : 

cour canoe !’ cried Church again, very fiercely and 


na his hat aloft, but there was no answer to his 
5 


How else should he be able to walk 


wavl 


protected by Providence, or else that he had a league SOME LOOSE 


around him like autumn leaves in a heavy gale, and accordingly. Kisses are of various kinds. 


REMARKS ON 
SUBJECT. 


A DELICATE 


| along in an open field while the bullets were falling Ktsstne is a delicate subject, and must be handled 


There 


est | nota hair of his head receive harm? How else could is the kiss infantile, and the kiss parental, the kiss 
request. “ap ||. a cova tie 

‘Send your canoe, or else be off. Ifyou come with- ‘it be that every shot he fired should be as certain in friendly, the kiss amatory, &e. &e. We exclude 
n m-shot of us, we fire upon you.’ | its aim as the arrow of death? Some of them through from our catalogue the Judas kiss—a perversion of 


] 
He looked anxiously towards the boat, trusting that | excessive fatigue began to stretch themselves upon the nature of the institute, which, even leaving out of 





ye more effort would be made to rescue him, but he||the ground, but Church’s words seemed to put a new consideration the awful depth of 
OUe 


iokedin vain. ‘The boatmen were afraid to dally long- | life into them. 
_ ° is | 
a man who was not, as they knew, in the habit || 


er with 


lmapiety with which 


the designation associates it, can only rank with that 


‘ Be patient, my hearts of oak! Giv’em another class of crimes, the bare attempt to name which pal- 


{breaking his word, and accordingly pulled over to | touch of your quality. When you let ’em have it,  sies the tongue. 


se other shore. Again the woods rung long and loud | don’t give it to’em as if you did’nt like to part with it. 


First in dignity is the kiss parental. This kiss ie 


withthe shrieks of exultation from the Indians, a body | We have been wonderfully preserved, and [know that. Witnessed in its purest and most amiable state in 





of whom began to make a movement as if to take the | none of us are doomed to bite the sod to-day.’ 


nmpart by storm. ! ‘ Now Corporal Elliot,’ said one of them, ‘ I should 


° ee ee eae . . pie Sree ry 
‘To your guns, boys, now,’ said Church, ‘and w alt || like to be informed whether he believes the truth of what class of femininity to rank them. bhey 


arthe word. Single out your man, every one of ye, | that.’ 


and let your shot tell.’ | 


They planted their knees to the ground, and through || musket. 


}} 
| 


young mothers—matrons, so little faded 
free maiden bloom, that the stranger he 


from the 
lates In 
have 
the rich blushing grace of the girl, and her coy tim. 


‘You'd better ask him,’ replied he, dropping his idity, most like to the carresses of a erey-hound, in- 
‘Aha! has it given you colic?’ as a tall In- | sinuating fondness by approaches of serpentine erace 
e . y ap} t ’ 


the crevices of their shelter, each selected his victim. || dian he had hit, let fall his weapons, and pressing his | yet ready to bound away, startled even by an antici- 
. - «tt . . hy i ade . 
There was a moment of breathless suspense, and some | hands to his breast, rolled over backwards, all coiled pated response. But in the midst of this softness 


lw prayers were whispered, and a few ejaculations, ! up in a heap. 


which evinced that they considered their condition a || 
hopeless one. | 
eddown, with an outcry such as might come from the 1 line of their fortification, telling him that not a bullet 
women and children of a populous city suddenly burst |) should touch him. 

intoby a besieging army at the dead of night. 


| we are aware of a growing dignity 





statelier bearing 


Here Church called onJoe Hammond for assistance —a prouder consciousness and self-possession, not 
Like a furious torrent the enemy pour- |, to raise up a flat stone which he had found beyond the | yet developed, but throwing herald beams before it. 


A being such as we have attempted to describe, ben- 


|| ding over her first child with a love which no created 
‘ Leftenant Church,’ said he, ‘I consider that it does | being but herself can ever fecl for another—so intense, 


‘Fire!’ said Church when they were within twenty || not stand to reason for you to know that thing. For} so pure, so utterly devoid of seltishness—hathing its 
vards,—and eight or ten of the foremost staggered, and | jn the first place them savages are mortal skilful at a| checks, chin, eyes, and brow ina flood of kisses, is 


\| 


sme leaped into the air with a piercing exclamation, | long shot, and then isn’t it likely that a body as lengthy | @ picture which earth cannot surpass. Lf, at 


as if their hearts had been divided with a sharp knife, || as this ’ere, would catch the sight of some of ’em 
and then sunk lifeless to the ground. The others stay- | 
ultheir steps, made two or three feebleattempts to re- || Jast came out, ducking his head at every flash, lifted 
qin their first impetuous motion, and finally turned in || wp the burden and was making the best way to a secure 
lismay towards the woods. This repulse induced | place, when a ball struck in the centre of the stone, 
those of the tribe who had kept concealed, to think | 


there were more Englishmen than they had counted, | 


and fell harmless to the ground. 


‘By gawsh!’ exclaimed he with an inexplicable | 


Limes, 


a thought of self do cross her devotion, it is but a 


iv 


1 Church reiterated his assertion, and Hammond at | slight tinge of vanity, so graceful as to lose every 


alloy of littleness that attaches to the fecling, 

The kiss parental also includes that of the father. 
if it be less beautiful, less winning than that of the 
mother, it is on the other hand more impressive. 


The arrangements of society—perhaps also a natural 


aul, influenced by this belief, they retained their po- || cachination, ‘leftenant, you are right, I feel somehow tendency in women to bestow their affections upon 


tions, and after a little pause, resumed their plan | more comfortable than I did before,’-—and he toiled 


of aiming at every loop-hole they could perceive in | 
the loose parapet which had so long withstood their || day. 


attack. 


The whites, whose nerves were strung to the high- 
est pitch, now breathed fiercely, and looked at each 
other with a kind of ghastly smile, but without speak- 
ng. Abandoning, however, all hopes of resisting || speaking distance. 


river bearing down towards them. 


Church hailed her, and desired 
long the horde that were only waiting for night to set | her commander to come to anchor, and let his canoe 


men somewhat their seniors—the wish to temper in 


;away like another Hercules for the remainder of the | the pure draught of matrimonial happiness a feeling 
/}of awe and veneration with the more tumultuous 
| As the evening drew on, a sloop was seen in the || threb of love—bring it about that the husband, in 
Church now could |! general, rather exceeds his wife in years. At all 
conscientiously declare that suecor was at hand. The | events, there is something in the tenor of man’s life 
wind was fair, and the vessel soon arrived within | that gives a hardness to his outward bearing—an ha- 


bitual repression of the utterance of his feclings— 


the very reverse of the graceful, wave-like yielding 


ato fall upon and devour them, they labored diligent- || drift ashore. The Indians now directed their atten- | Of Woman's heart, voice and features to the presure 


ytotake their revenge in anticipation. If an Indian || tion to the sloop, and they soon made her birth an un- | 


tecame visible, or exposed the slightest portion of his | comfortable one. 


dy to observation, his carelessness sealed his fate. | 
But their stock of powder was fast diminishing and || 


ey could not, of course, return so frequently as they | had rowed themselves aboard they were obliged to 


The canoe however came ashore, but it was only 
; 5 : Se he ee ms beneath its surfac 
large enough to bear two at a time, so that when two | treasures which lie fathoms beneath its surface, 


of every breeze. When we see the face which 
never blenched at danger, which strives to mantle 
even the joy of its heart, as the smooth ocean the 

fi soft- 
en, as his wife holds out the helpless one to woo his 


stat ‘ ° || “2 . ° F > 7 1A ralear } . * wile me > ? 
wished, the salutes which greeted their ears. Thus) set the boat adrift a second time, and in this way the |c™brace, then reient into a grim smile, as he holds 
fn ea whe : || . . ee ata distance its li -aressine hy he nally j 
‘’tnot one upon their side had been killed, and three || whole company got off, under cover of a vigorous fire | ®t # distance its little caressing hands, and finally im- 


ily wounded, and these but just enough to inspire || from the sloop’s crew. 
them with courage afresh. Church from time to time || 
tilled up his powers of oratory to inspire them with || that he had thrown down his hat and cutlass at the 
confidence that all would yet be well, particularly, as 1 spring, he swore that he would never leave them as 


ehad sueceeded in building a bu'wark almost im-| trophies, and accordingly, putting all the powder he |! 
itegnable at the distance from which it was shot at. || had into his gun, he went boldly to the brook brought | with any associations. 


| 


Irie ing ntha € : 
ing lips, witha 


|| prints a long i kiss uponits check, or pout- 


Church was the last to go aboard, but remembering | 


bless thee my boy.’ 

Soglad at this as he, we cannot be, 

— —but our rejoicing 

At nothing can be more. 

We have spoken of the kiss parental, unmixed 
It assumes, under certain cir- 





The sun began to shed down his beams hotly. It|| off the articles he had forgotton, and then discharged || cumstances, the aspect of sublimity. It is easy to 


was four o’clock in the afternoon, and they were | his gun at the enemy, bidding them in their own Jan- 
neatly exhausted. There was a running spring not|| guage, farewell for the present. 

many rods off, and in defiance of the enemy, and to 
the utter astonishment of his own men, Church ran to 
to quench his thirst, and after a hearty draft came ‘upon his temples, but he was soon beyond the reach 
‘ack unarmed, welcomed by loud cheers, bringing his || of harm, and as the vessel went from her anchorage 
tong felt cap filled with cool water, which was ea- || ground, he stood upon the deck, and in the presence 
erly swallowed, while he was despatching two Indi- || of all offered upto Heaven a heartfelt thanksgiving. 
‘ts who were getting upon their feet to ascertain the 
“alse of this sudden upbreaking of joy. The idea be- 
#0 to be entertained that Church was either specially |! where riches will always make a wit.—Johnson. 











| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


picture how the mother’s instinctive love must grow, 
in the event of worthy object, with every succeeding 


Two bullets penetrated the side of the canoe before || year ; how the beautiful or manly form, the warm 
_he gained the sloop, and one lopped off a lock of hair || generous heart, and the frank bearing must ennoble 


and heighten her affection. It is impossible to ima- 
gine the full extent of a mother’s agony, when depri- 
ved of such an object. ‘ My son, my son, my beau- 
|tiful, my brave!’ Rachel weeping over her infants, 
| and refusing to be comforted because they were not, 


Wrr will never make a man rich, but there are places || is a faint type of such a desolation. Yet there have 


| been mothers who, when their country or their faith 
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called for the sacrifice, could stamp a burning kiss 


| 
on their son’s brow, and motion him forth—there was | 


was no voice, nature so far asserted her supremacy— || 


to the battle or to the stake. | 

Turn we to a less mournful subject, the kiss ama- | 
tory. On writing this word, we feel our breast flut- 
tering bencatl: a clogging weight of fear, just as it | 
did—we care not to say how many years ago. It is | 
a strange and beautiful thing—first innocent love.—_ 
There is that in female beauty that delights merely | 
to gaze upon ; but beware of looking too long. The 
lustrous black pupil contrasting with the white of the | 


rhich you se 7 mi ‘ery soul—the || : it ee 
which you see down, down into the very 6 | the rest being mere combinations or varieties of them. | 


deep hazel, lustrous as a sunlit stream, seen through 


\{ 


| 
| 


|Among men we cannot endure it. 


pea R | nent. ‘ What you’ve touched you may take.’ 
eye and the carnated skin—the clear placid blue into |, 


Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 

I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 

Hath virgin’d it e’er since. 
The kiss friendly is extremely graceful among girls. | 
Great rough- | 
bearded carles slavering each other, is enough to 
turn one’s stomach. For this reason, and because 


we esteem it a desecration of the ordinance to make 


| a woman’s lips common to every stray customer, We | 


are averse to the ‘ galute,’ (using the word in its old 
English acceptation,) which still remains the accus- | 
tomed mode of greeting on some parts of the conti- | 


These four are the principal species of kisses.—all 


A practical treatise on kissing would lead us into a 


xenine in its willowy banks— ay be gazed |||. ny : 5 ; 
an opening in its willowy banks—all may “i! | field of wide discussion ; but we regard this essay as 


upon with impunity ninety-nine times, but the hun- | 
dredth you are a gone man. Ona sudden the eye | 
strikes you as decper and brighter than ever, or you) 
fancy that along look is stolen at you beneath a 
drooping eyelid, and that there is a slight flush on 


: m™ . 
the cheek—and at once youare in love. Then yon 


spend the morning in contriving apologies for calling, || 


chanical science. 


standing in the same relation to such a dissertation as 
Euclid’s Rlements to a course of physical and me- 
Such a treatise is still a desidera- 
tum, although valuable and plenteous materials are 


scattered through the literature of various nations.— | 


Among the most important sources of information to 
which we may refer our readers are—Anacreon, Sap- 


a ae sencarinnnendl’ % Bee ater . ep : 
and the days and evenings in playing them off.— | pho, and Longus, among the ancients ; the Saconta- 


When you lay your hand on the door-bell your knees | 


tremble, and your breast fecls compressed: and when 
admitted, you sit, and look, say nothing, and go 
away determined to tell your whole story the next 


aamong the orientals; and the dialogue between 
Orlando and Rosalind, together with that between 
Falstaff and Doll Tearsheet, among the moderns. 
In conclusion, we have only to remark, that the state 


time. This goes on for months, varied by the ocea- oF the science of kissing in any nation may be assu- 


sional daring of kissing a flower with which she pre- 
sents you—perlaps in the daring intoxication of love 
wafting it towards her; or in an affectation of the 
Quixote style, kneeling with mock heroic emphasis 
to kiss her hand in afiected jest; and the next time 
you meet with her, both are stately: and reserved as 
ever. Till at last on some unnoticeable day, when 
you find yourself alone with the lady, you quite una- 
wares feel her hand in yours, a yielding shudder cros- 
ses her, and you know not how, she is in your arms, 
and you press upon her lips, delayed but not withheld, 
A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love. 


The kiss conjugal is of a severer cast of beauty. | 
ug 


During the first years of Matrimony it approaches, 
according to circumstances and the dispositions of the 
individuals, to the character of the kiss amatory. 
Othello, when he rejoins his ‘ fair warrior’ at Cy- 


prus is still all the lover. For a time his bliss is 


speechless; but as soon as he finds words— 
if | were now to die, 

*Twere now to be most happy; for I fear 

My soul hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown fate. 
Tmogene’s meditations upon the kiss of which her 
cruel stepmother had defrauded her, though less in- 


tensely passionate, have still more in them of the | 


lover than the wife : 
{ did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say; ere Lcould tell hin 
tiow | would think on him, at cer hours, 
Such thoughts and such; or, | could make him swear 
That she of Italy should not betray 
Mine interests and his honor; or have charged him 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
JT’ encounter me with orison; (for then 
J am in heaven for him:) or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father; 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 


It is in Coriolanus that we find the pride, depth, 
and glory of the kiss of wedded love best exemplified. 
In the Volscian camp he at first affects to receive his 
wife and mother coldly. ‘These eyes are not the 


same worein Rome.’ But nature will not be gainsaid : 


Like a duil actor now 
I have forgot my part, and | am out 
Even to a full disgrace. Best of iny flesh, 
Forgive my tyraney; but do not say, 
For that, ‘Forgive our Romans.’ Oh, a kiss 
Long as my exile—sweet as my revenge! 








‘med as a pretty accurate standard of civilization. 
The inhabitants of the Tonga Islands know neither 
‘the practice nor a name for it. In Greek, the vari- 
ous kinds of kissing have as many distinctive desig- 
nations as the various kinds of epicures in French. 





From the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


LETTER XIV. 


PARIS. 

,CarRnIvAL is over. Yesterday was the last day of 
the reign of Folly. Paris has been like a city of 
' grown up children for a week. What with masking 
all night, supping or breakfasting, what you will, at 
sunrise, and going to bed betwixt morning and noon, 
I feel that I have done my devoir upon the experiment 
of French manners. I desire to be regular, and fol- 
low a grave vocation all the rest of my life. 

It would be tedious, not to say improper, to describe 
all the absurdities I have seen and mingled in for the 
last fortnight ; but I must try to give you some idea 
of the meaning the French attach to the season of 
carnival, and the manner in which it is celebrated. 

In society it is the time for universal gayety and 
freedom. Parties, fancy balls, and private masques 
are given, and kept up till morning. The etiquette 


is something more free, and gallantry is indulged and | 


followed with the privileges, almost, of a Saturnalia. 
One of the gayest things I have seen was a fancy 
ball, given by aman of some fashion in the beginning 
of the season. Most of the distingues of Paris 
were there ; and it was perhaps, as fair a specimen of 
the elegant gayety of the French capital, as occurred 
during the carnival. The rooms were full by ten. 
Every body was in costume, and the ladies in dresses 
of unusual and costly splendor. Ata ball costume, 
there are no masks, of course ; and dancing, waltzing, 
and gallopading followed cach other in the ordinary 
succession, but with all the heightened effect and ad- 
|ditional spirit of a magnificent spectacle. It was 
really beautiful. There were officers from all the 
' English regiments, in their fine showy uniforms; and 


| 


{| . . 
and his really excessive personal be 
|| ordinary sensation. The loveliest y 


——ws 
| French officers who had brought dresses from theis 
we off campaigns; Turks, Egyptians, Musse] 
a Algerine rovers—-every country that had bee 
touched by French soldiers, represented in ~ 


Its Tichos 
costume, and by men of the finest ap chest 


io pearance. There 
| was a colonel of the English Madras cavalry, in 4} 
| e 5 ° J) i 

| uniform of his corps—one mass of blue and ily ei 
Silver 

| the most splendidly dressed man I ever saw: and an, 

; ; e ‘ js ’ an. 

| other Englishman, who is said to be the Successor of 

| Lord Byron in the graces of the gay and lovely 

Countess Guiccioli, was dressed as a G ’ 

’ essed as a Greek ; and he, 


| “ “ 
| tween the exquisite taste and richness of his costume 
seule, 


auty, he made no 
| Voman there yas 
| a young baroness, whose dancing, figure, and face 80 


resembled a celebrated Philadelphia belle, that ] oa 
constantly expecting her musical French yojee to 
break into English. She was dressed as an eastern 
dancing-girl, and floating about with the lightness ang 
grace of a fairy. Her motion intoxicated the eye 
completely. I have seen her since at the Tuileries 
where, in a waltz with the handsome duke of Orleans 
she was the single object ox admiration for the whole 
court. She is a sinall, light-framed creature, with 
very little feet, and a face of more brilliancy than 
regular beauty, but all airiness and spirit. A yer; 
lovely, indolent-looking English girl, with lar, 
slecpy eyes, was dressed as a Circassian slave, 7 
chains from her ankles to her waist. She Was a 
beautiful part of the spectacle, but too passive to in. 
terest one. ‘There were sylphs and nuns, broom-sirlg 
and Italian peasants, and a great many in rich Polop. 
aise dresses. It was unlike any other fancy bail j 
ever saw, in the variety and novelty of the charac. 
| ters represented, and the costliness with which they 
| were dressed. You can have no idea of the splendor 
| ofa waltz in such a glittering assemblage. It was about 
| time for an early breakfast when the ball was over, 
The private masks are amusing to those who are 
intimate with the circle. 


vit 


A stranger of course, is 

neither acquainted enough to amuse himself’ within 
| proper limits, nor incognito enough to play his gal. 
lantries at hazard. 1 never have seen more decidedly 
triste assemblies than the balls of this kind which! 
have attended, where the uniform black masks and 
dominos gave the party the aspect of a funeral, and 
the restraint made it quite as melancholy. 

The public masks are quite another affair. They 
are given at the principal theatres, and commence 
midnight. The pit and stage are thrown into a lil- 
‘liant hall, with the orchestra in the centre: the music 

‘is divine, and the etiquette perfect liberty. ‘There's 
of course, a great deal of vulgar company, for every 

one is admitted who pays the ten francs at the door 
! But all classes of people mingle in the crowd; andi 
/one is not amused, it is because he will neither listen 
‘nor talk. I think it requires one or two masks to ge 
one’s eye so much accustomed to the sight, that he i 
not disgusted with the exteriors of the women. There 
|, was something very diabolical to me at first in a dead, 
| black representation of the human face, and the long 
black domino. Persuading one’s self that there 's 
H beauty under such an outside, is like getting up a pas 
| sion for a very ugly woman, for the sake of her mind 
| —difficult, rather. I soon beeame used to it, however 
|| and amused myself infinitely. One is liable to waste 
| his wit, to be sure; for in a crowd so rarely bien com 
|| posee, as they phrase it, the undistinguished - 
1 gives every one the opportunity of bewildering you; 

but the fect and the manner of walking, and the tone 
and mode of expression are indices sufficiently a 
|| to decide, and give interest to a pursuit; and wit 


‘| toierable caution, one is paid for his trouble, in nine 
| | teen cases out of twenty. 
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At the public masks, the visiters are not all in dom- 
The half, at least, are in caricature dresses, men 
su petticoats, and women in boots and opens. It is | 
ot always easy to detect the sex. An English lady, | 
«carnival acquaintance of mine, made love success- 
aly, with the aid of a tall figure and great spirit, to 


10. 
we 


umber of her own sex. She wore a half uniform, | 
g nu | 


j was certainly a very elegant fellow. France is 
an . s) . . 
«o remarkable indeed for effeminate looking men and 


masculit 
niht change costume to apparent advantage. 


thoy do it with great success. 


eet dialect is highly amusing. There were two 


‘witation exquisites at the * Varietes’ one night, who | 
yere drest to perfection, and must have studied the |, 
duracter thoroughly. The whole theatre was in a) 


nar when they entered. Malcontents take the op- 


vortunity to show up the king and ministers, and 
these are excellent too. One gets weary of fun. It | 


salife which becomes tedious long before carnival is 
yet. It isa relief to sit down once more to books 
and pen. 

The three last days are devoted to street masking. 
This is the most ridiculous of all. 
its whole population upon the Boulevards, and guards 
we stationed to keep the goers and comers in sepa- 


nite lines, and prevent all collecting of groups on the | 
ware. People in the most grotesque and absurd dress- | 


@ pass on foot and in loaded carriages, and all is 
nonsense and obscenity. It is difficult to conceive 

the motive which can induce grown up people to go 

‘othe expense and trouble of such an exhibition, 

uerely to amuse the world. 

On the last night but one of the carnival, I went 
toaball at the palace. We presented our invitations 
tthe door, and mounted through files of soldiers of 
tie line, crowds of servants in the king’s livery, and 
goves of exotics at the board landing places, to the 
reception room. We were ushered into the Salle des 
Marechals—a large hall, the ceiling of which rises 
into the dome of the Tuileries, ornamented with full- 
length portraits of the living marshals of France. 
Agallery of a light airy structure, runs round upon 
the capitals of the pillars, and this, when we entered, 
adat all the after hours of the ball, was crowded 
with loungers from the assembly beneath—producing 
‘splendid effect, as their glittering uniforms passed 
ad repassed under the flags and armor with which 
lie ceilings were thickly hung. The royal train en- 
wed presently, and the band struck up a superb 
atch, Three rows of velvet colored seats, one 
tbove another, went round the hall, leaving a passage 
tehind, and in front of these the queen and her family 
made a circuit of courtesy, followed by the wives of 
teambassadors, among whom was our countrywoman, 
iis. Rives. Her majesty went smiling past, stopping 
tere and there to speak toa lady whom she recog- 
heed, and the king followed her with his eternal and 
jaunfully forced smile, saying something to every 
ond person he encountered. There was not a 
bssably handsome woman in the train, our country- 
a, Mrs. R. alone excepted. The princesses 
‘tre good faces, and the second one has an expres- 
“of great delicacy and tenderness, but no beauty, 







































uadrille, and the crowd cleared away from the center 
forthe dance, The duke of Orleans selected his 
Partner, a pretty girl, who I believe was English, and 
lrvard went the head couples to the exquisite music 
if the new opera—Robert le Diable. 

Ifell into the little cortege standing about the 
ee and watched the interesting party dancing in 

head quadriile for an hour. The duke of Orleans 













re looking women, that half the population } 
The | 
French are fond of caricaturing English dandies, and | 
The imitation of Bond | 


Paris pours out 


AS soon as the queen was seated, the band played a | 


‘who is nearly twenty, and seems a thoughtless, good- 
‘natured, immature young man, moved about very 
gracefully with his handsome figure, and seemed 
amused, and quite unconscious of the attention he 
drew. The princesses were vis-a-vis, and the second 
| one, a dark-haired, slender, interesting girl of nine- 
teen, had a polytechnic scholar for her partner. He 
was a handsome, gallant-looking fellow, who must 
have distinguished himself to have been invited to 
court ; and I could not but admire the beautiful mix- 
ture of respect and self-confidence with which he de- 
manded the hand of the princess from the lady of 
honor, and conversed with her during the dance. 
|| When the music stopped, [ had been so occupied with 
my speculations upon the polytechnic boy, that I bad 
scarcely noticed any person in the dance. Lie led 
the princess back to her seat by the dame @honneur, 
! bowed low, colored a little, and mingled with the 
crowd. <A few minutes after, I saw him in the galle- 
ry, quite aione, leaning over the railing and looking 
‘down upon the scene below, having 
doned the dance for the evening. 


apparently aban- 
From something in 
his face, and in the manner of resuming his sword, I 
was certain he had come to the palace with single 
object, and would dance no more. 


I kept him in my 
eye most of the night, and am very sure he did not. 
_If the little romance I wove out of it was not a true 
one, it was not because the material was improbable. 
As I was looking still at the quadrille dancing be- | 
|, fore the queen, Dr. Bowring took my arm and pro- | 
1 posed a stroll through the other apartments. I found 
| that the immense crowd in the Salle des Marechals 
| was but about one fifth of the assembly. 


We passed 
| through hall after hall, with music and dancing in 
; each, all crowded and gay alike, till we came at last 
| to the Salle du Trone, where the old men were col- | 
| lected at card tables and in groups for conversation. | 
|| My distinguished companion was of the greatest use 
|to me here, for he knew every body, and there was 

| scarce a person in the room who did not strongly ex- 

| cite my curiosity. One half of them at least were | 
| maimed; some without arms, and some with wooden 

| 








| 





} 
| 
| 
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legs, and faces scarred and weather burnt, but all in 
i full uniform, and nearly all with three or four orders 
I of honor on the breast. You would have held your | 
|| breath to have heard the recapitulation of their 
||names. At one table sat Marshal Grouchy and Gen. } 
| Excelmans ; in a corner stood Marshal Soult, con- | 
| versing with a knot of peers of France; and in the 
1 window nearest the door, Gen. Bernard, our country’s 
1 friend and citizen, was earnestly engaged in talking 
|| to the group of distinguished looking men, two of 
|| whom, my companion said, were members of the 
| chamber of deputies. We stood a moment, and a | 
circle was immediately formed around Dr. Bowring, 
who is a great favorite among the literary and liberal 
people of France. The celebrated General Fabvier, 
|} as you know, held a chief command in Greece, and 
| was elected governor of Paris pro tem. after the 
| «three days.’ He isa very remarkable looking man, 
| with a head almost exactly resembling that of the 
|bust of Socrates. The engravings give him a more 
animated and warlike expression than he wears in 
private. Coussin is a mild, retired looking man, and 
was one of the very few persons present, not in the 
court uniform. Among so many hundred coats em- 
\| broidered with gold, his plain black dress looked sin-, 
gularly simple and poet-like. | 
I left the diplomatist-poet conversing with his 
friends, and went back to the dancing rooms. Music 
and female beauty are more attractive metal than dis- | 
abled generals playing at cards ; and encountering in I 
my way Mr. I., an attache of the American legation, | 
i) L enquired about one or two faces that interested me, || 








and collecting information enough to pass through 
the courtesies of a dance, I found a partner and gave 
myself up to amusement. : 
Supper was served at two, and a more splendid af- 
fair could not be conceived. A long and magnificent 
hall on the other side of the Salle du T'rone, was set 
with tables, covered with every thing that France 
could afford, in the royal services of gold and silver, 
There was room 
enough for all the immense assemblave, and when the 


and in the greatest profusion, 


queen was seated with her daughters and ladies of 
honor, the company sat down and all was as quiet and 
well regulated as a dinner party of four. 

After supper the dancing was resumed, and the 
queen remained till three o’clock. At her departure, 
the band played cotilions or waltzes with ficrures, in 
which the duke of Orleans displayed the grace for 
whicn he is celebrated, and at four, quite exhausted 
with fatigue and heat, I went with a friend or two in- 
to the long glass verandah, built by Napoleon as a 
promenade for the empress Maria Louisa during her 
illness, where tea, coffee, and ice were served to those 
who wished them after supper. It was an interesting 
place enough, and had my eyes and limbs ached less, 
I should have liked to walk up and down, and muse a 
little upon its recollections, but swallowing my tea as 
hastily as possible, I was but too happy to make my 
escape and get home to bed. 


THE MISTAKEN MAIDEN. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Miss Polly Dolly Adeline 
Amelia Agnes Low, 

Was none of Nature’s journeymen’s 
Unfinished work, | trow. 

Her forehead was as smooth as glass, 
Her mouth was a straight line, 

And her eyes stood out as visibly 


As letters on a sign. 


The ‘Venus of the capitol’ 
Was taller than Miss Low, 

But then Miss Low’s diaineter 
Made up for this you know; 

And though she was the ‘mould of form, 
And wore unrivalled shoes, 

Her waist was not invisible, 


And her feet were ‘made to use.’ 


’Twas said Miss Polly Dolly Low 
Was waiting to disclaim 

The last sweet monosyllable 
Of her romantic name ; 

And every Sunday evening 
She combed her golden hair, 

And at the window, pensively, 
Sat, ‘sighing to the air.’ 

And Cupid, (little rogue,) was kind, 
That is so often cruel, 

And to Miss Polly Dolly’s flame 
He sent a stick of fuel— 

A tall and handsome man was he, 
The reigning village beau, 

That made his bow one evening 
To Polly Dolly Low. 


He took a chair and sidled up, 
And said, I guess as how 

You think Miss Polly Adeline, 
I’ve come to court you now,’ 

‘I know’d it,’ said the overcome 
Miss Polly, ‘long ago’— 

And on his neck she flung herself— 
Affectionate Miss Low! 


And then got up, quite out of breath, 
Young Ebenezer Stout, 

And spoke again—‘I guess as how 
You didn’t hear me out— 

I thank you kindly for your kiss, 
But I am not your beau, 

*Twas brother Jackey wanted you, 
Miss Polly Dolly Low.’ 
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LEXINGTON. 
A PRIZE POEM. 
BY PROSPER M. WETMORE. 


‘It was a scene of strange and thrilling interest—they stood | 


there to oppose an authority which they had been taught to 
fear, if not to venerate. - Many were armed but with their 
wrongs—others had caught up in haste the rude weapons of the 
chase; but there was determination in every look. Well did 
the assailants rue the assault upon that little band of patriots. 
Long will the doings of that day be remembered. It was the 
opening scene of a glorious drama.’ 
Tere was a fearful gathering seen 
On that eventful day ; 
And men were there who ne’er had been 
The movers in a fray : 
The peaceful and the silent came, 
With darkling brows and flashing eyes; 
And breasts, that knew not glory’s flame, 
Burned for the patriot-sacrifice ! 
No pomp of march—no proud array— 
There spake no trumpet sound— 
As solemnly they took their way 
Unto that conflict ground: 
Sadly, as if some tie were broken— 
But firm, with eye and lip severe— 
Dark glances passed, and words were spoken, 
As men will look and speak in fear; 
Yet coursed no coward blood 
Where that lone phalanx stood, 
Rock-like, but spirit-wrought— 
A strange unwonted feeling crept 
Through every breast—all memories slept, 
While passion there a vigil kept 
O’er one consuming thought— 
To live a fettered slave, 
Or fill a freeman’s grave! 
Though many an arm hung weaponless, 
The clenched fingers spake full well 
The stern resolve, the fearlessness, 
That danger could not queil; 
Yet some, with hasty hand, 
The rust encumbered brand 
Had snatched from its peaceful sleep, 
And held it now with a grasp that told, 
A freeman’s life should be dearly sold— 
"T'was courage stern and deep! 


Proudly, as conquerors come 
From a field their arms have won, 
With bugle blast and beat of drum, 
The Briton host came on; 
Their banners unfurled, aud gaily streaming— 
Their burnished arms in the sunlight gleaming ;] 
Fearless of peril, of valor high, 
With a joyous glee they were idly dreaming 
Of a bloodless triumph nigh: 

The heavy tread of the war-horse prancing— 
The lightning-gleam of the bayonets glancing— 
Broke on the ear, and flashed on the eye, 

As the colummed foe in their strength advancing, 
Pealed their war-notes to the echoing sky! 


"T was a gallant band that marshalled there, 
With the dragon-flag upborne in air; 
For England gathered then her pride, 
The bravest of a warrior-land ; 
Names to heroic dees allied, 
The strong of heart and hand: 
They came in their panoplied might, 
In the pride of their chivalrous name; 
For music to them were the sounds of the fight— 
On the red carnage-field was their altar of fame: 
They came as the ocean-wave comes in its wrath, 
When the storm-spirt frowns on the deep; 
They came as the mountain-wind comes“on its path, 
When the tempest bath roused it from sleep; 
They were met as the rock meets the wave, 
And dashes its fury to air; 


They were met as the foe should be met by the brave, |, original purity and simplicity of its benevolent insti- || will be felt that man, the great subject of literatur 


With heart's for the conflict, but not for despair! 


What power hath stayed that wild career? 

Not mercy's voice—nor a thrill of fear; 

Tis the dread recoil of the dooming wave, 

Ere it sweeps the bark to its yawning grave— 

’Tis the fearful hour of the brooding storm, 
Ere the lightning-bolt hath sped ; 
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_ tutor, is a religion of all others most friendly to lib- | when viewed in separation from his Maker and bs 
erty, science, and the freest expansion of the human || end, can be as little understood and portrayed, 8s * 


: 
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The shock hath come! and the life-blood warm, 
Congeals on the breast of the dead! 
The strife—the taunt—the death-cry loud— 
Are pealing through the sulphurous cloud, 
As hand to hand each foe engages— 
While hearts that ne’er to monarch bowed, 
And belted Knights, to the combat crowd ; 
A fearless throng the contest wages: 
And eye to eye, the meek—the proud— 
Meet darkly ’neath the battle-shroud ; 
Tis the teast of death where the conflict rages! 


Wo! for the land thou tramplest o’er, 
Death-dealing fiend of war! 
Thy battle-hoofs are dyed in gore, 
Red havoc drives thy car ; 
Wo! for the dark and desolate, 
Down crushed beneath thy tread— 
Thy frown hath been as a withering fate, 
To the mourning and the dead! 
Wo! for the pleasant cottage-home, 
The love throng at the door ; 
Vainly they think his step will cone— 
Their cherished comes no more : 
Wo! for the broken hearted, 
The lone one by the hearth; 
Wo! for the bliss departed— 
The Pleiad gone from earth! 


’Twas a day of changeful fate, 
For the foe of the bannered line, 

And the host that came at morn in state, 
Were a broken throng ere the sun’s decline ; 

And many a warrior’s heart was cold, 

And many a soaring hope was crushed— 

Where the crimson tide of battle rolled, 

And the avenging legions rushed! 

Wreaths for the living conqueror ! 
And glory’s meed for the perished! 

No trophied stone may their deeds restore, 
But the hero-names are cherished ; 

When the summons flew for the patriot-call, 

They gave no thought to the gory pall, 

But pressed to the fight as a festival! 

They bared them to the sabre-stroke, 

Nor quailed an eye when the fury broke; 
They fought like men who dared to die— 
Por ‘Freedom’ was their battle-ery— 

And loud it rung through the conflict smoke! 

Up with a nation’s banners! 
With an eagle-fight, 

To the far blue sky— 


They fly 


*Tis a glorious sight, 
As they float abroad in the azure light, 
And their fame shall never die! 


When nations search their brightest page 
For deeds that gild the olden age, 

And shine, the meteor-lights of storv— 
England, with swelling pride shall hear 
Of Cressy’s fieid, and old Poictiers, 

And deathless Agincourt ; 
Fair Gallia point with a kindling eye 
To the days of her belted chivalry, 
And her gallant Troubadour; 
Old Scotia, too, with joy shall turn 
Where beams the fight of Bannockburn, 

And Falkirk’s field of glory !— 

Land of the free! Though young in fame, 
Earth may not boast a nobler name: 
Platea’s splendor is not thine— 

Leuctra, nor Marathon; 

Yet look where lives in glory’s line, 

The day of Lexington! 





Hl 3: ; . 
Tue christian religion, when divested of the rags in || little of nature—that he has scen it only under claus 
|which they have enveloped it, and brought to the |! —if he has not seen it under this celestial light. It 


mind.—Jefferson. 





EXaMINATIons are formidable, even to the best pre- 
pared ; for the greatest fool may ask more than the 


wisest man can answer. 
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| not to know whether you excite compassion or hor. A. es 
|ror; a whole existence without one cheering a, byt canno : 
} without one welcome accent; without one wiles Pn sp 
| ting thought ; without one idea of the present; yt, 
| out one recollection of the past ; without one hope jl... 
the future. Oh! what a cloud of Wretchedness ¢», 1 a omaties 
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| tim of sorrow! 7 e must live 
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| Now to throw over such a benighted being the 
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sweet rays of intelligence ; to open the intellect ant . 
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i the affections that they may know and love God, the i 
| giver of all things, merciful even in his chastisements: 
| to enlighten the soul, that it may-see its Origin and ity 
| destiny ; to cause the lips to smile, although ther 
| cannot speak ; the eye to glisten with other emotioys 
| than those of sorrow; and the mind to understani, 


| although it cannot hear. Oh, what a beautiful sy. 
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WOMEN. 

| Women in their nature are much more joyous thu 
; men, whether it be that their blood is more refined, 
| their fibres more delicate and their animal spirits more 
} light and volatile, or whether, as some have imagined, 
i there may not be a kind of sex in the very soul, | 
| shall not pretend to determine. As vivacity is the 
|| guilt of women, gravity is that of men. They shoul 
|} each of them, therefore keep a watch upon the pa 
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Where these precautions are not observe fim” Miss 


|| the man degenerates into a cynic, the women into phe sat up 
1 coquette : the man grows sullen and morose, the vo-famme *% poe! 
|| nan impertinent and fantastical. * aid up 
‘| By what I have said we may conclude, men and nei ash 
| women were made counterparts to one another, tit his mi 


heart, with ¢ 
Hdacainst h 
ocated, 


the pains and anxieties of the husband might ber 
| lieved by the sprightliness and good humor of the 
1 wife ; when these are rightly tempered, care al 
| cheerfulness go hand in hand; and the family, lil 
1 a ship that is duly trimmed, wants neither sall a0 
} ballast.— Addison. 
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oeopue try to reconcile you to a disappointment in | 
sag - asking why you should cherish a passion for i 
et that, BSS proved itself worthless. Had you | 
a this before, you would not have encouraged | 
but that having been once formed, | 
If we have drank 


tho passion 3 s 
anxjedge does not: destroy it. 
jnowledg 


“con, finding it out 
a a yeins: so passion leaves its poison in the mind. 
ig the nature of all passion and of all habitual af- 
—_ We throw ourselves upon it at a venture, 
bt cannot return by choice. If it is a wife that has | 
a junworthy, men compensate the loss, because 
som is a tie, they say, which we cannot get rid of, 
@ has the heart no ties! Or if it is a child they 
 nstond it. But is not true love a child? Or 
F on another has become a part of ourselves, ‘ where 
a must live or have no life at all,’ can we tear them | 
yn ysinan instant {—No: these bargains are for } 











,. and that for which our souls have sighed for | 
cannot be forgotten witha breath, and without | 

: 

, pang. —Hazlitt. 











From the New York Mirror. 

A LOVE AFFAIR. 
\ year little gentleman named Peregrine Brush, the H 
peau ideal of a band-box beau, and the personi- | 
f.Jaroma of a Cologne water bottle, fell by mis- || 
nnceintoa scrape last Wednesday which brought him 


! 
| 
| 
} 
\ 
} 
| 
| 
' 


mito an unpleasant contact with the law. Peregrine, | 
jnty Peregrine, has a story of love and wo atttach- | 
Jo his name, and to explain it properly it is neces- | 
uy that we go back to the time when Cupid loosed 
his arrow smartly at Peregrine’s heart. Last winter, 
Perevrine was invited to atea-fight, as it is termed 


ie scoffers at elegant refinements, but more prop- || 
iy entitled a party. An intimation was dropped to 


inthat Miss Euphemia Roseland, a young lady, who 


il finished her education and who was worth the | 




















yectation of certain sums of money, would be pres- | 
it. This information set Peregrine all agog—he 





{himself in all his Sunday-go-to-meeting’s, bor- 
nwed all the chains and rings that could be obtained 
by entreaty, slicked his hair flat to his skull with 
wmatum, and with his head hung by the ears upon 


swell starched shirt collar, he made his appearance | 
fore Miss Euphemia. He certainly was too killing, | 
she satupon a chair, behaving himself pretty, with | 
white pocket handkerchief in the washer-woman’s 
ii, laid upon his knee. But Perry did not feel so | 
igelic as he looked—his face was hot, and his hands || 
dll—his mouth was as dry asa dust hole, and his | 
att, with a motion well known to the timid, bump- 
Horainst his mbs until poor Perry was almost suf- 
ented, 
‘Warm weather, Miss? said Perry, all of a sud- 
«i, coloring a yet deeper crimson. 

‘Nan? said Miss Euphemia, placing her hand to | 
“rear after the fashion of a cryer of oysters, and || 
eg her eyes and mouth to the utmost as she || 
umed sharply round to Perry. 

‘Pooty cool night, Miss, I calculate.’ 

‘Yes, pooty,’ said the lady. A pause ensued. 

‘Do you like jam spruce beer, Miss ? 

‘Texpect,’ said the lady smacking her lips, with a 
‘ortlike a nine pounder. 

‘So do I,’ said Perry. 

Fi inding the lady so perfectly of his own mind, Per- 
ete mustered courage and played the agreeable for 
te testof the evening so ably, that Miss Huphemia 
uthat he was a genteelly fetched up young man, 
ticried to him, as they earnestly conversed togeth- 
‘Do shut up, Mr. Brash, or I’ll never speak to 
ee day I live ;’"—a certain sign that 

stile Was in high favor. He conducted her to 


sputtering like a roasted apple. 
mosey.’ 


‘ed. 


|, compromised ; and Perry 
| whenever it is alluded to, as if implying that, though 


her home after the tea-party broke up, which was 
far into the morning. 


* Won’t you walk in Mr. Brush ? Oh what a sweet 


| night Y 


‘You, feme !’ squalled mamma, from the head of 


the stairs, ‘Are you a going to stay jawr-ring there 
does not prevent it from being | all night ? 


‘Lawks! Mr. Brush, if there ain’t the old woman, 
You had better 


‘Tamo-p-h. Won’t you meet me round by the 


| jail to-morrow night, you tempestual angelic 


‘ That’s tellings.’ 
‘ Youfeme !’ reiterated ma. 
‘ Good evening !’ roared tittle Perry, as he swag- 
gered down the street, fecling at least as big as the 
rish giant. He met the lady as by appointment, her 
father and mother discovered their loves, and Euphe- 
mia was locked up. 
resolved to serenade her, to keep his image fresh in 
her heart, which resolution was ‘ of woes the direful 
spring.’ He placed himself under the window, and | 
began with a doleful quaver— 
‘Lovely nymph, assuage my anguish 
At your feet a tindar swine’— 


When he was suddenly sluiced with a bucket of wa- 
ter. ‘I'll swine you ; you caterwauling little lump 


Perry, after much cogitation, 


|of mischief. Clear out’—-said a gruff imperious voice. 


Perry, though little, bears a heart as big as any man’s, 
and shaking the water off like dew-drops from the 
lion’s mane, he commenced a broadside of paving | 
stones in reply to the cold bath. A battle royal ensu- 
Perry was taken, and each party talked of their 
assault and battery plea. The matter, however, was 
gives a knowing wink 


fine words butter no parsnips, he knows what he is 
about. The lady is an only child, and the more her 


| parents say she shall not have the pocket Appollo, 


Peregrine Brush, Esq. the more she will. Perry has 

been seen of late attending vendue, and talking learn- 
5 o 

edly about going to house-keeping. 


QU BOUQULB. 





THE PREMIUMS. 
THERE appears to have been some little misunder- 
standing on the part of our friends, with regard to the 
premiums offered, at the commencement of this vol- | 


ume, for original articles. ‘To remove any erroneous 


ideas which may have arisen on this subject, we || 
would again state that the premiums are offered for I 
the best articles which may be received during the | 
period in which the present volume is being publish- 
ed. Consequently, those disposed, have yet an op- 
portunity of becoming competitors, but as our limits 
will preclude the publication of more than one origi- |, 


nal tale of any considerable length in each number, |) 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


an early presentation is desirable. By this means, |! 
too, any one may gain the privileze of having more || 
than one article published, and have more than one | 
chance of gaining the prize. 

With regard to the decision of the committee, it |! 
may not be impolitic to advise our friends of the | 
course intended to be pursued. The premiums are 


lege of becoming a competitor, though his articles 
will always give place to others which have any 
claims to a place in our coluinns. To prove that 


there be no unfair management with regard to reject- 
ed articles, every one received inust be submitted to 
the examination of the other members of the commit- 
tee, and a decision of a majority will determine the 
award. They will be carefully preserved, and after 














sirable that his name should appear with it. 


first awakened by him of wiiom he writes. 


an examination by the other members of the commit- 
tee, will be returned to the authors, if desired. This, 
we hope will be a satisfactory explanation to one of 
our correspondents who has requested that his article 
might be returned. It is desirable that each article 
should be accompanied with the name and residence 
of the writer, and we would not wish to publish any 
which are not sufficiently meritorious to render it de- 


We 


shall take this liberty hereafter, though if. re quested, 
the name shall remain with us, an inviolable secret. 


Tue Lirerany Remains of Joun G. C. Braiwarnn, with a 
Sketch of his Life, by J. G. Whitier; 1 Vol. 12mo. pp- 


0 


~~). 
Tuts volume, of which, in a previous number, we have 
taken occasion to speak, is upon ovr table. It is pub- 
lished by Mr. P. B. Goodsell, the same gentleman who 
was publisher and proprietor of the Connecticut Mir- 
ror, When that paper was conducted by Brainard, and 
we believe contains all the poetical writings of the 
lamented bard. 'The knowledve of this fact,ina com- 
munity who have always admired his genius and 
mourned its untimely withering, will ensure its sale ; 


| and we think that there ean be none who would pos- 


sess a memento of the gifted youth, but will prize this 


volume as if it were itself an offering from the de- 


parted. 

The sketch of his life, which occupies 36 pages, is 
an emanation from a kindred spirit—a beautiful tribute, 
laid upon the shrine of memory, by a hand which de- 
lights to linger on the strings, whose harmony was 
To say 
that it is by Whittier is but to say that the task has 


been well performed. We intended amore extended 


| notice, but are compelled by want of space, to defer it 


till our next number, when we shall publish some ex- 


| tracts from its pages, and remark more fully upon the 


work itself. 





Tur Surive—A very neat and interesting monthly 


publication, ‘conducted by a number of graduates in 
| Amherst College,’ is upon our table. 


It has reached 


its third No. which is filled with essays and poetical 
|, articles, many of which are beautiful specimens of 


literary composition, and reflect much credit on the 
authors. We have marked something for our next 
The work 


deserves, and we hope will receivd a liberal share of 


number which will verify the assertion. 


| patronage. 


Tue Artet.—This neat and interesting publication, 


iis too well known to need from us, a word of com- 


mendation. The 7th number of the 6th volume is 


before us, embellished with a neat engraving, repre- 


senting the residence of Miss Hannah More, and 


containing the usual variety of interesting matter. It 


is deserving of all the patronage it has received, and 
even more, 





We have received from East Bridgewater, Mass., a 


new publication, entitled ‘THe Amarantn, or Lite- 


rary Port Folio,’ which is entitled to a passing notice: 
It is made up of interesting original and selected 
| Miscellany, in a style highly creditable to the taste 


and talent of Mr. G. H. Brown, the publisher. 








offered by the publisher, and the editor has the privi- | 


| To Correspoxpents.—‘ A Polish Tale,’ has many 
|| good passages, and the incidents make it somewhat 
\| interesting, but the writer seems in some parts of it, 
| almost to have forgotten the just remark, we believe 
‘of Dr. Johnson, that ‘there is but one step from the 
' sublime to the ludicrous.’ Withthe author’s permission, 
| we will re-write and publish it, though, in that case, 
it cannot be a candidate for the prize ; but if the opera- 
‘tion of re-modeling be performed by the writer, and 
to our liking, it shall not be deprived of that privilege 
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The Carrier Pigeons 
THE WORDS BY JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 
THE MUSIC BY P. K. MORAN. 
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hither thou beautiful ro - - ver, Thou wand’rer of earth and of air, 


Who bearest the sighs of a 


lov - - - er, And bringest him news of his fair: 
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| Bend hither thy light waving pinion, And show me the gloss of thy neck; O perch on my hand, dearest min-- ion, And turn up thy bright eye and peck. 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
Here is bread of the whitest and sweetest, [ have fastened it under thy pinion, 
And there is a sip of red wine ; With a blue riband round thy soft neck ; 
Though thy wing is the lightest and flectest, So, go from me, beautiful minion, 
°T will be fleeter when nerved by the vine: While the pure ether shows not a speck: 
I have written on rose-scented paper, Like a cloud in the dim distance fleeting, 
With thy wing-quill, a soft billetdouz ; Like an arrow, he hurries away ; 
I have melted the wax in loye’s taper— And farther and farther retreating, 
’T is the color of true hearts, sky blue. He is lost in the clear blue of day. 

















Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so useful | Arriiction is the school in which great virtues are || An atheist is but a mad, ridiculous derider of piety: 


as common sense. There are forty men of wit for |acquired, and great characters formed.—-H. More. 


|| but a hypocrite makes a sober jest of God and of re 


one man of sense, and he that will carry nothing | Typ happiness of every man depends more on the ligion. | 
about him but gold, will be every day at a loss for || state of his own mind, than on any one external cir-|| Ir you boast a contempt for the world, avoid gett 


readicr change. cumstance.—Blair. 


| into debt. It is giving to gnats the fangs of vipets 
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